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EDITORIALS 


EIGHTY-SECOND — With this issue “THE 
VOLUME . CANNING TRADE” be- 
gins its 82nd year of con- 
tinuous publication. Eighty-one years of meeting 
weekly deadlines, without a single miss, througn 
three generations and into the fourth, through storm, 
flood, sickness, and fire (only thing left after the 
great Baltimore Fire of 1904 was a 4 x 6 strong box 
with nothing but ashes in it) is a record of which to 
be proud. Eighty-one years of 52 editions each, adds 
up to 4,212 separate editions. It’s interesting to note 
that this production could be matched by a monthly 
publication in 351 years. Eighty-one years of con- 
tinuous ownership and active participation in the 
production of a publication by one family, is an 
unique record in the publishing field. During those 
81 years, and not counting yours truly, there have 
been but two editors of this publication—our father, 
Arthur I., and our grandfather, Edward 8S. Judge. 
We are proud of the records and the contributions of 
these two eminent gentlemen to the Canning Indus- 
try. At the same time we are fully conscious, Dear 
Reader, that the good deeds of our forefathers do not 
provide us with the slightest claim to your support. 
Old publications, even the first and the oldest, as in 
our case, not only do not necessarily improve with 
old age but often become seedy and _ ineffective. 
That’s the thought that motivates us, the Judges of 
the third generation, Arthur J. and Edward E., and 
of the fourth generation, Arthur I., II, as we begin 
our 82nd year. Our pledge is to continually seek to 
improve this information service, and thereby more 
nearly earn the right to be called ‘The Industry’s 
Spokesman”, as so many of our friends refer to us. 


Right now is the time to say “thank you’’—a big, 
fervent “thank you” to our many friends and readers 
for their loyal support over the years, and to our 
advertisers, God bless ’em, without whose financial 
support this little publication would not be possible. 
To each and all our sincere appreciation. 


STEEL STRIKE —Biggest news of the week is, 
of course, the steel strike, 
which began at midnight, Wednesday morning of 
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this week. First and foremost, canners should note 
that the can companies have a contract of their own 
with these unions, and that generally speaking these 
contracts do not expire until November 1. It should 
be borne in mind, also, that the can companies had 
ample warning of the impending strike in steel, and 
that as far as facilities would permit, stockpiling of 
tin plate has been accomplished. Everything else 
being even then, canners are more or less assured of 
can supplies for the seasonal packs. 


S.11 AGAIN —Since there seems to have been 
some misunderstanding regarding 
our position on this legislation, we take this occasion 
to try once again to make our position painfully 
clear. 8.11 will not, in our opinion, close up the loop- 
holes in the Robinson-Patman Act. Good faith, or 
the lack of it, is extremely hard, if not impossible to 
prove, in a court of law. The action of NCA and 
local associations in opposing S.11 was all right as 
far as it went, but it didn’t go far enough. Inasmuch 
as the courts have made shambles out of the 
Robinson-Patman Law, the failure to recommend 
amednments to 8.11, or substitute legislation that 
would put teeth back into the Law suggests in a 
negative way at least, that these associations prefer 
that their members have the opportunity to discri- 
minate between customers. That and that alone 
formed the basis of our criticism. 


As every one knows, Sub-Committee No. 5 of the 
House Select Committee on Small Business is pre- 
sently conducting hearings to implement Congres- 
sional investigation of the food industry. The state- 
ment of Henry Bison, Jr., before that committee last 
week, appears elsewhere in this issue. We believe it 
states rather factually the problem of the small re- 
tailer, and, if you please, of the small canner. 
Readers who feel that A HUNDRED BUYERS ARE 
BETTER THAN ONE, are urged to support this 
testimony and to request that their associations, 
state and national, take a stand on this important 
matter. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Research At Illinois Seeks To 
Improve Tomato Color And 
Crack Resistance 


A bright red color, resistance to crack- 
ing, high vitamin content, disease re- 
sistance, a firm flesh and a tangy, pleas- 
ing flavor. These characteristics, of 
course, are highly desirable in tomatoes. 
Unfortunately no variety can boast of 
having all of them—and not many can 
boast of having even a few! 


Among the horticultural researchers, 
concentrating efforts on developing new 
tomato varieties with as many of these 
characteristics as possible, is R. W. 
Hepler, research associate at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


Cracking is of course one of the major 
problems facing both commercial growers 
and home gardeners. Hepler reports that 
on some experimental plots as much as 
75 per cent of the crop in one picking has 
been lost because of cracking. Since 
cracking cannot be cured, it must be 
prevented by developing crack-resistant 
varieties. Three such varieties are now 
in use. 


Work in developing other crack-re- 
sistant varieties has been slow. Part of 
the reason is lack of desirable environ- 
ment conditions in research plots every 
year. Plant breeders have not been able 
to consistently reproduce weather condi- 
tions that favor cracking so that they 
could test varieties for resistance. But 


Hepler recently designed a vacuum-soak- 
ing method that determines whether or 
not tomatoes will resist cracking. This 
method should speed progress in develop- 
ing more crack-resistant varieties at 
both the UI and other institutions. 


COLOR 


Tomato color is another factor Helper 
and his associates are studying. Color is 
important from the standpoint of both 
appearance and vitamin content. Al- 
though a bright red color is most appeal- 
ing, certain yellowish-red tomatoes, such 
as the variety Caro-red, actually have 
more pro vitamin A: content. 


Why? The normal red tomato contains 
two pigments: a red pigment called 
lycopene and a yellow pigment called 
beta-carotene determines the fruit color. 
beta-carotent determines the fruit color. 
Lycopene has no vitamin activity, but 
beta-carotene, the yellow pigment, is the 
precusor of vitamin A. 


So, to develop a tomato with a brighter 
or deeper red color and also to increase 
the pro vitamin A content, Illinois work- 
ers are attempting to develop a variety 
with double the normal pigment content. 
The additional lycopene would give a 
brighter red color, and the additional 
beta-carotene would increase the vitmain 
A content. 


New Lima Bean Resistant To 
Downy Mildew 


Thaxter, a new downy mildew-resistant 
lima been that is high-yielding and of 
goed quality, is being welcomed on the 
Iastern Seaboard where downy mildew 
is a major disease, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. 


One large vegetable processing firm in 
New Jersey that contracts with many 
growers in several States already is 
planting Thaxter widely. Other Eastern 
processors and growers are expected to 
plant much acreage to Thaxter, as seed 
becomes widely available. 


Damage of lima beans by dcwny mildew 
from New York to Virginia ranges frcm 
a trace to more than 75 per cent in so.e 
years, resulting in extensive financial 
losses. For example, reports last year 


from 11,650 acres—about half of Dela- 
ware’s total lima bean acreage—indi- 
cated that downy mildew reduced yields 
by 15 per cent, costing growers $175,500. 


Thaxter was developed by Robert E. 
Wester of USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service at Beltsville, Md., and Robert 
C. Cetas of the Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Thaxter 
was released in 1958, and this year seed 
firms were able to su: ply about 500,090 
pounds of seed, enough for planting about 
12,500 acres. 


The new lima bean outyielded Early 
Thorogreen and Clark’s Bush, both pop- 
ular but susceptible to downy mildew, 
by as much as 1,500 pounds of shelled 
beans per acre in field trials where 
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downy mildew infections were serious. 
Tests by processors showed that the new 
bean’s color, flavor, tenderness and 
texture are acceptable for canning or 
freezing, and that its qualities are 
comparable to those of currently popular, 
small, green-seeded lima bean varieties. 


Thaxter usually reaches prime condi- 
tion for processing about 80 days after 
planting. It is well adapted to merchan- 
ical harvesting, since the pods mature 
about the same time. 


The small flat pods, about 3 inches long 
and % wide, are easily shelled, and the 
beans are not damaged during removal 
from the pods by the mechanical “‘viner”’. 


Thaxter plants are upright, about 17 
to 20 inches high, and have a spread of 
about 23 inches. The main stem generally 
has 9 nodes, compared to 8 nodes in 
Early Thorogreen and Clark’s Bush, 
allowing extra branches for pod develop- 
ment, 


Thaxter was developed from a cross of 
USDA Plant Introduction 164155, from 
Nagpur, India, and Early Thorogreen. 
Desirable offspring of this cross were 
backcrossed to Early Thorogreen 3 times 
and selected 7 more generations. 


LEAVES: A SOURCE OF 
TOMATO FRUIT ROT 


Spores of anthracnose or fruit rot of 
ripe tomatoes are known to overwinter 
in debris in the soil and to be the chief 
source of infection of this major disease. 

Cornell plant disease specialists at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva, New 
York, have now demonstrated that 
anthracnose spores may also be carried 
on the leaves of tomato plants without 
visible injury. 


Results of greenhouse and field tests 
indicate that antharcnose fungi may de- 
velop on tomato leaves and may be just 
as important a source of fruit infection 
as inoculum which overwinters in soil 
debris, says the Cornell scientists. 


It is believed that the fungi gain 
entrance into leaves injured by flea beetle 
feedings or by early blight infections. 


These findings may account for many 
severe outbreaks of ripe fruit rot in 
tomato fields where the usual source of 
infection from soil debris is not pre- 
valent. This may be esepcially true in 
anthracnose outbreaks in early and 
determinate-type tomatoes and_ those 
varieties subject to early defoliation, the 
Station workers explain. 


Infection from foliage inoculum could 
also explain severe outbreaks of anthrac- 
nose during periods of heavy and pro- 
longed dews in the absence of rainfall. 


It is thought, too, that the rather rare 
occurrence of anthracnose in staked 
tomatoes may be due, in part, to the fact 
that the fruit does not usually come in 
contact with the older mature leaves 
which tend to harbor the anthracnose 
fungi. 
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CROPS & WEATHER 


USDA REPORT 
July 1, 1959 


SUMMARY — This year’s planted 
acreage of vegetables for processing is 
4 percent less than in 1958 and 11 percent 
below average, the USDA Crop Report- 
ing Board has announced. This indicated 
change is based on the latest estimates of 
planted acreage of 9 principal vegetables, 
which usually account for 94 percent of 
the total planted acreage of the 10 crops 
for which estimates are made. Acreage 
planted to these 9 crops totals 1,521,950 
acres this year compared with 1,586,320 
acres in 1958 and the 1948-57 average of 
1,717,100 acres. Reduction 
acreage from last year is estimated for 
five of these crops as follows: Green lima 
beans, down 2 percent; beets for canning, 
9 percent; cucumbers for pickles, 12 per- 
cent; green peas, 9 percent; and tomatoes, 
19 percent. Increases in planted acreage 
over last year are: Snap beans, up 5 per- 
cent; cabbage for kraut (contract 
acreage only), 5 percent; sweet corn, 12 
percent; and spinach (winter and spring), 
11 percent. The acreage planted to toma- 
toes for processing this year is the 
smallest since 1954. 


The first forecast of 1959 snap beans 
for processing points to a production 7 
percent above last year. Growing condi- 
tions in green pea producing areas im- 
proved during June but a crop 7 pércent 
smaller than in 1958 is now expected. 
Reported average condition as of July 1 
of cucumbers for pickles, sweet corn and 
tomatoes is better than on this date a 
year ago. Condition of canning beets, 
kraut cabbage and green lima beans is 
slightly under that on July 1, 1958. Ex- 
cept for cucumbers for pickles, the re- 
ported condition is above average. 


GREEN LIMA BEANS — The acreage 
planted to green lima beans for canning 
and freezing in 1959 is estimated at 87, 
640 acres. This is 2 percent less than the 
1958 planting of 89,150 acres and 18 per- 
cent below the 10-year average of 106, 
600 acres. The 55,620 acres planted for 
freezing in 1959 is 6 percent less than the 
1958 plantings. Of the freezer acreage, 
Fordhooks and baby limas are down 11 
and 38 percent, respectively, from last 
year. The planting of 32,020 acres for 
canning and other processing, practically 
all baby limas, is 6 percent more than 
last year’s acreage. The average condi- 
tion of the crop on July 1 was about 93%. 


SNAP BEANS — The 1959 indicated 
production of snap beans for processing, 
based on conditions as of July 1, is 386, 
080 tons. This exceeds the 1958 produc- 
tion of 360,700 tons by 7 percent and is 
about one-third larger than the 10-year 
average of 290,700 tons. The 1959 preli- 
minary estimate of acreage for harvest is 
163,200 acres. This compares with 151, 
160 acres harvested in 1958 and the aver- 
age of 131,800 acres. The United States 
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average yield indicated on July 1 is 2.4 
tons, the same as 1958 but slightly higher 
than the 10-year average of 2.2 tons. 
July 1 indications point to yields better 
than last year in Maine, New York, Wis- 
consin, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado and 
Washington. 


BEETS FOR CANNING — The 1959 
acreage planted to beets for canning is 
estimated at 15,110 acres. This is 9 per- 
cent less than the 1958 planting of 16,660 
acres and 20 percent less than the 10-year 
avreage of 18,800 acres. Small increases 
in plantings for 1959 in New York and 
Oregon failed to compensate for reduc- 
tions in other important States. The 
average condition of the crop on July 1 
was about 90%. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT — The kraut 
cabbage acreage planted under contract 
is estimated at 8,110 acres for 1959. This 
is 5 percent more than last year’s con- 
tracted planting of 7,760 acres and 13 
percent below the average annual plant- 
ing for the preceding 10-year period. 
These estimates include acreage grown by 
packers on either an acreage or a tonnage 
basis. At this time, information is not 
available regarding the tonnage that 
kraut packers intend to purchase on the 
open market in 1959. Last year, the 
equivalent open market acreage repre- 
sented about 36 percent of the total 
planted acreage. For the preceding 10 
years it averaged about 44 percent of the 
total. The average condition of the crop 
on July 1 was about 93%. 


GREEN PEAS: — July 1 conditions 
point to a production of 450,310 tons of 
green peas for canning and freezing in 
1959. During the last two weeks of June 
yield prospects improved in _ Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana and Oregon. The tonnage 
now in prospect is about 7 percent less 
than last year’s production but about 
equal to the 10-year average annual pro- 
duction. The July 1 indicated yield per 
acre of 2,617 pounds of shelled peas com- 
pares with 2,567 pounds obtained in 1958 
and an average of 2,090 pounds for the 
1948-57 period. 


Harvest is complete in California and 
was nearly finished by the end of June in 
the Middle Atlantic area and was active 
in New York State and the Great Lakes 
territory. Although there was some un- 
evenness of germination in Michigan and 
Wisconsin due to lack of timely rainfall 
in May and June, harvesting is generally 
on schedule, but yields in some fields are 
not quite up to earlier expectations. In 
Illinois and Indiana, late acreage devel- 
oped under favorable conditions; the same 
is true in the Northwest. 


TOMATOES — The 1959 planting of 
292,000 acres of tomatoes for processing 
is 19 percent less than last year’s plant- 
ing of 360,700 acres and 16 percent below 
the preceding 10-year average of 347,500 
acres. It is the lowest acreage planted 
since 1954 when 270,400 acres were 
planted. This year’s planted acreage fell 
below the intended acreage reported in 
March by 16,800 acres or 5 percent. All 


States except South Carolina and Ark- 
ansas have less acreage than in 1958. The 
largest acreage reduction is in California 
which has 27,900 acres less than the 152, 
900 acres planted in 1958. Since California 
acres planted in 1958. Since California 
is the highest yielding State, this reduc- 
tion will reflect heavily in this year’s pro- 
duction. The average condition of the 
crop as a whole on July 1 was about 95%. 


WEATHER BUREAU REPORT 


For week ending Monday morning, 
July 13 


ILLINOIS—Rainfall now seriously de- 
ficient everywhere Southeast of Illinois 
River, except in counties very near Ohio 
River; less than 1 inch rain since June in 
several central counties. 


INDIANA — Drought developing in 
West, most severe in West-Central and 
extreme Northeast, or in Steuben County. 
Less than 1.5 inches of rain, last 45 days 
at Fowler, Angola, Covington, Lafayette, 
Frankfurt, and Johnson. Only 1/3 inch 
in West-Central last 4 weeks. 


IOWA—Precipitation light in West to 
ample in East, falling at midweek and 
again over weekend. 


MARYLAND AND DELAWARE — 
Temperatures averaged below normal. 
Rain on 10th and 11th brought generally 
heavy amounts over Central and Lower 
Delmar Peninsula and Southern Mary- 
land, with heaviest in Sussex County, 
Delaware, and Talbot County, Maryland; 
6.16 inches at Milford for 10th and 11th, 
amounts of 6 inches or more also occurred 
in Talbot County. Scattered sections of 
Northern and Central Maryland and 
Northern Delaware received only very 
light precipitation, particularly Northern 
tier of counties from Carroll County to 
New Castle County. Generous rains at 
weekend terminated drought over most of 
Delmar Peninsula and Southern Mary- 
land. Most Northern counties still dry. 
For much of early planted sweet corn 
rain came too late to be of real benefit, 
but later plantings should respond to 
ample soil moisture now available. Rain 
should prlong snap beans and cucumbers 
on Shore and greaty improve outlook for 
tomatoes and melons. Fruit areas west 
of Bay not seriously affected by drought, 
and prospects execellent. 


NEW JERSEY—Rainfall mostly light, 
except near Coast and in South where 
moderate to heavy amounts on night of 
10th; greatest measurement 6.46 inches 
at Atlantic City Airport. Rains in South 
benefited most crops, but more needed in 
most areas, 


NEW YORK—Rainfall variable across 
State; very little in St. Lawrence Valley, 
Southern tier of counties, and counties 
South of Lake Ontario; 0.30 to 0.50 inch 
in Champlain, Mohawk, and middle and 
upper Hudson Valleys; lower Hudson 
Valley and Long Island moderate to 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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DISTRIBUTION 


A Hundred Buyers Are Better 
Than One 


Statement By 


HENRY BISON, JR., General Counsel 
National Association of Retail Grocers 


July 7, 1959 


Before Subcommittee No. 5 
House Select Committee on 


Small Business 


Membership of The National Associ- 
ation of Retail Grocers is composed en- 
tirely of food retailers. Both single-unit 
and multi-unit operators are represented. 
Some 56,000 operate one store, whereas 
around 8 to 10 thousand operate two or 
more stores. 

The annual sales of member stores 
range from $1 million or more to less 
than $100,000. Those having sales of $1 
million or more number 8,492 stores and 
5,602 stores have less than $100,000 an- 
nual volume. The majority — 13,897 
stores — have annual sales of between 
$300,000 to $500,000. The average sales 
volume per store member is $329,018. 


Some 47"... of its members live in small 
towns with less than 25,000 population. 
About 25°, live in large cities over 250, 
000 population. 


Members’ buy’ their merchandise 
through every available means. Forty-one 
per cent are affiliated with co-operative 
buying organizations. Those affiliated 
with voluntary groups represent 39°. 
The remaining 20°,, or about 14,000 
stores, have no affiliation with buying 
groups. 


GROWING CONCENTRATION 


The major trend in food retailing to- 
day, the one factor which more than any 
other is causing many severe problems in 
the entire food industry from farm to 
store is the growing concentration of food 
store sales in fewer outlets owned or 
controlled by a steadily declining number 
of concerns. Ignore this one fact and you 
will search in vain for an understanding 
of why the entire food industry is in a 
state of concern. 


To see this picture in its proper per- 
spective it is necessary to realize the vast 
concentration which is taking place. In 
1939, according to Bureau of the Census 
figures, there were 387,337 grocery stores 
in this country. In 1954 there were 279, 
000, a decline of over 100,000 in 17 years. 
From 1948 to 1954 grocery stores de- 
Only that part of the Statement describing the 


Association Services has been eliminated, Head js 
ours—ed, 


clined by approximately 20°,, while other 
types of retail stores increased 10°, dur- 
ing the same period. In this six-year 
period sales in food stores expanded some 
35%. 


The Department of Commerce publishes 
monthly retail sales figures by types of 
stores. It gives for various retail lines 
both total sales for all stores and total 
sales by stores owned or controlled by 
organizations having 11 or more units. 
In 1958 firms owning or controlling 11 or 
more grocery stores had 41%, of total 
national sales for all grocery stores. 
Their sales last year were $18,590,000,000. 


In the same year grocery stores of 
single-unit operators and those with 10 
or less units had sales of $25,900,000,000. 
Based on an estimated 240,000 such groc- 
ery stores in existence, the average sales 
per store is approximately $108,000. 


Estimated 1958 sales of the 13 largest 
food chains is $14,702,435,160 or almost 
80°,, of the total sales of grocery stores 
operated by chains with 11 or more units. 
These 13 food chains operate approxi- 
mately 12,486 grocery stores with average 
sales per store of $1,170,000. The aver- 
age annual sales volume of these large 
chain stores is over ten times sales of the 
average store of single-unit operators and 
those having ten or less multi units. 


In 1958 approximately 240,000 grocery 
stores operated as single units, or by 
firms with less than 11 units, had total 
sales of $25.9 billion, whereas less than 
13,000 grocery stores operated by the 13 
largest food chains had sales of $14.7 
billion. In effect, therefore, the top 138 
food chains with 5°, of total grocery 
stores in operation account for one-third 
of total grocery store sales. 


Comparing sales by independent and 
chain food stores on a national basis con- 
ceals more than it tells. As a measure of 
market shares, national sales figures do 
not tell the complete story of concentra- 
tion in retail food distribution. This is 
because food is not sold to consumers in a 
national market, but in hundreds (if not 
thousands) of local markets. A family 
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living in a community is affected by the 
availability of suitable competitive out- 
lets in that area and not by a hypothetical 
average of conditions existing throughout 
the Nation. 


When viewed from the selling side, a 
relevant market in retail food distribu- 
tion is much narrower than it is for many 
lines of products. Even with the vast 
increase in the use of the automobile, 
convenience in location remains as one of 
the primary determining factors in the 
choice of food stores for consumers. 


One need only visit many of our large 
metropolitan centers to see the extent to 
which large food chains have become a 
dominant factor in such markets. Un- 
fortunately, up-to-date figures showing 
the extent of the concentration by indivi- 
dual markets have not been published by 
the Government, though the current 
conomic study of food retailing by the 
Federal Trade Commission may produce 
some usable data along the lines needed. 
We urge the Subcommittee to give care- 
ful consideration to the need for more 
information on concentration of grocery 
store sales in metropolitan markets. 


SUPPLIER CUSTOMERS STEADILY 
DECLINING 


Farmers, growers, processors and 
manufacturers are well aware of the 
growing concentration in food stores 
sales. As sellers whose products must be 
placed on the shelves of food stores to 
reach consumers, they are finding that 
their access to a growing proportion of 
the market depends on decisions made by 
a steadily declining number of food store 
operators. 


In 1939, 112,000 food stores accounted 
for 70°., of total sales. In 1954 it took 
only 50,000 to cover this share of the 
market. For 1956 the figure dropped to 
47,500 stores and last year 44,500 food 
stores did 70°), of the business. These 
figures include both grocery and combi- 
nation food stores. 


This means that producers, growers, 
processors and manufacturers must de- 
pend on a rapidly declining number of 
stores for the bulk of their market. Since 
fewer stores owned by still fewer firms 
control more of the available shelf space 
on which suppliers depend for their 
market, they find themselves in an 
increasingly difficult economic position. 


This is why large unscrupulous retail 
distributors can extract discriminatory 
price cuts and other hidden concessions 
from many manufacturers. Because of 
the centralization of power which has 
taken place in retail food distribution, a 
few large retail concerns can often decide 
whether a particular product will be dis- 
tributed in a large proportion of many 
markets. Enormous economic power is 
developing over the entire food industry 
since only those products which go into 
these major food stores find a large pro- 
portion of the consumer market. Every- 
one in the food industry, and indeed the 
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entire Nation, is vitally affected by this 
alarming trend. It provides the answer 
as to why discriminations are so pre- 
valent in the industry today, and why 
there is much concern over the future. 


THE MERGER MOVEMENT AND 
ITS EFFECTS 


The growth of centralized economic 
power in retail food distribution is 
strikingly highlighted by the unpreced- 
ented wave of merger acquisitions in this 
field. For four years, 1955 to 1958, this 
association kept a current record of 
merger acquisitions of retail food stores 
based upon a wide variety of public, as 
well as private, sources of information. 
It supplemented this with extensive 
efforts to search out and examine the 
major causes for this trend. A short time 
ago the association issued its report en- 
titled “The Merger Movement In Retail 
Food Distribution 1955 to 1958”. 


The primary findings in this four-year 
study of the trend toward centralized 
power in America’s major distributive in- 
dustry are: 

¢ A tremendous battle for power is 
now going on in retail food distribution. 


¢ While this struggle is now waged 
primarily at the retail level, its impact 
extends over the vast network of the 
Nation’s facilities for growing, process- 
ing and manufacturing food and food 
products reaching consumers. 


¢ A merger maelstrom has been taking 
place in retail food distribution since at 
least 1955. 

* Since 1955, a minimum of 2,657 
locally operated food stores have been 
swallowed up in merger acquisitions. 

* The estimated annual sales volume 
acquired by these acquisitions is $2,824, 
830,000. This is equal to current total 
sales of grocery stores in 14 states. 

* A total of 160 acquisitions made by 
68 companies is covered in the study. 


¢ In the majority of instances modern 
progressive multi-store operators have 


been bought out by large interstate 
organizations. 
The states of Illinois, Indiana, 


Michigan and Ohio have had more merger 
acquisitions of food stores than any other 
region of the country. 

* Food chains having annual sales 
from $400 million to $1 billion were the 
most merger acquisitive group. Those 
having 300 to 600 stores were also in this 
class. 

¢ The huge number of acquisitions of 
modern, efficient local multi-unit retailers 
is leading to serious concentration of 
food store sales in many important 
markets. 

¢ The pyramiding effect of the com- 
petitive merger race in retail food distri- 
bution is interfering with the more de- 
sirable stabilizing growth through inter- 
nal development. 


* Rugged competition in retail food 
distribution probably exists today in most 
markets, but the basic problem is to stop 
strong tendencies now in existence which 
if permitted to continue will assuredly 
produce the evils of economic concentra- 
tion and monopolistic competition. 


* The flood tide of mergers raises 
serious problems for farmers, growers, 
processors and manufacturers. They face 
growing power concentration in retail 
food distribution which places them at a 
substantial disadvantage in marketing 
their products. 


¢ It is well established that manufac- 
turers and processors have already felt | 
the irresponsible use of concentrated buy- 
ing power by unscrupulous distributors 
Examples of this are the outright sale of 
shelf space and the growth in the sales 
of distributor brand merchandise under 
private labels and sold to large retailers 
at discriminatory prices. 


¢ As concentration grows in major 
markets, retail organizations in control 
will able to select by legal means the pre- 
vailing methods of competition. This will 
introduce vast changes in the form com- 
petition takes within the retail food in- 
dustry. 


* A census of economic concentration 
in retail food distribution in important 
markets should be made on a yearly basis. 


(Please turn to page 14) 


@ Threshes tender peas 
and lima beans clean- 
ly — and with a mini- 
mum of damage. 

@ Eliminates costly haul- 
ing of vines to and from 
stationary viner units. 

@ Mobility enables the com- 
bine to be operated effi- 
ciently throughout entire 
harvest season. 


@ May be transported at high 
speeds on the highway. 


@ Labor cost drastically reduced. 
@ Large capacity. 

@ Rugged construction. 

@ Complete with power unit. 
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Now is the time to consider the many advantages of adding 
Scott Combines to existing threshing facilities and replacing costly 
worn-out equipment. The Combine has been used successfully in actual 
field operation for the past five years. Users are located in practically 
‘ all major pea and lima bean producing areas. Write or wire today for 
complete details and price information. 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


PEAS — 
Lima Beans! 
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New 


New York Summer Outing—New York 
State Canners & Freezers Association 
will hold its Summer Outing at the 
Monroe Golf Club, Pittsford, New York, 
on Monday, August 3. Those who plan to 
attend are reminded of the change in 
location and are requested to notify 
Secretary Bill Sherman so that arrange- 
ments can be made for the dinner. Tickets 
are $6.50 each if paid in advance. Greens 
Fees of $5.00 are payable upon registra- 
tion. 


Wisconsin Fun Day—Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association will hold their Annual 
Fun Day at the Dellview Hotel, Lake 
Delton, Wisconsin, on Tuesday, October 
6. Tickets will again be $5.00 for the 
dinner, including trapshooting or 9 holes 
of golf. There will be an extra charge for 
those wishing to play 18 holes. 


Ariston Canning Company (Cologne, 
N. J.), packers of cranberries, tomatoes, 
and blueberries, has appointed George A. 
Mendes & Company, New York food 
brokers, to represent them in the New 
York area. 


Cranberry Products Company (Eagle 
River, Wis.) packers of cranberry prod- 
ucts, have added 8,000 square feet to the 
plant this season and installed an addi- 
tional boiler. The company packs spiced 
goosberries, spiced cranberries, cran- 
berry-gooseberry preserves, cranberry- 
rhubarb preserves, apple sauce, and 
spiced cherries, and is headed by Vernon 
Goldsworthy as president. Other officers 
are: Victor Radden, vice president; Ralph 
Sampson, treasurer; and Howard Querry, 
secretary. 


Kennett Canning Company, (Kennett 
Square, Pa.) packers of mushroom prod- 
ucts, is introducing mushroom steak 
sauce under their “Fanfare” label. 
Russell Prety has been appointed regional 
sales managey for the Central states. 


National Food Distributors Association 
has selected the Byrne Marcellus Com- 
pany, a professional trade association 
management organization of Chicago, to 
serve as executive secretary and general 
manager of the Association. The Asso- 
ciation will hold its Annual Convention 
and Exhibit at the Sherman Hotel in 
Chicago, August 10-12. 


Durand Canning Company, (Durand, 
Wis.) packed Early June peas in 10’s for 
the first time this year. The company this 
year also installed a new spray irrigation 
sewage disposal system. 


John P. C. MeMurran, formerly ad- 
vertising manager for the Tri-Valley 
Packing Association, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, has taken,over a similar post with 
the Leslie-Spice Islands Sales Company 
of that city. 


B. M. Mayson, orchard supervisor of 
the prolific Clemson College Orchards, 
Clemson, South Carolina, for the past 15 
years, is retiring this month. Mr. Mayson 
joined the department as farm supervisor 
of the Clemson Orchards in 1944. He had 
managed a 4,000 tree peach orchard in 
Greenville County since 1926. 


Lake Erie Canning Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio, has just completed a new 
6700 square feet warehouse to assure cus- 
tomers of a constant source of supply for 
seasonal pack items. 


Pacific Hawaiian Products Company, 
Fullerton, California, has appointed 
Prescott R. Lloyd to handle quality con- 
trol of its Hawaiian Punch and Hawaiian 
Golden Punch. Mr. Lloyd has had some 
21 years of experience in the technical 
end of the food industry and has been 
with H. J. Heinz Company, Libby, Stan- 
ford Research Institute, and C & H Sugar. 


Twin Ports Wholesale Grocery Com- 
pany, (Duluth, Minn.), has been granted 
the Plee-Zing franchise for the Northern 
Minnesota area. Twin Ports serves over 
150 markets, including the Piggly Wiggly 
Supermarket group. 


National Can Corporation con- 
cluded an agreement with the Port of 
Vancouver, Washington, for the erection 
of a 125,000 square foot building to be 
completed by September. The building 
will permit National Can to handle more 
than 150 million cans per year for ac- 
counts in the Oregon-Washington area. 
Joint efforts of the Port of Vancouver 
with Washington Canners, Inc. of Van- 
couver, and other can users in the area, 
has taken National Can into the Pacific 
Northwest. New facility is in the Pacific 
Division which it’s headquartered at San 
Francisco. 
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American Can Company’s St. Paul 
plant has won the Minnesota Industrial 
Safety Award as one of 225 firms in the 
State judged as having the best safety 
records during 1958. The Canco plant was 
awarded a plaque after the committee 
reviewed reports of annual accident fre- 
quency and severity experience compared 
to the number of man hours worked. 
More than 2,000 Minnesota firms took 
part in the annual safety survey. The 
St. Paul plant is a major producer of cans 
for fruits, vegetables, meat, and beer. 


Continental Can Company has _ ap- 
pointed John A. Corry, new products co- 


' ordinator for aluminum cans in the Metal 


Division. Formerly an assistant product 
sales manager in the Metal Division, Mr. 
Corry will not be responsible for the co- 
ordination of development, initial produc- 
tion and sales efforts necessary for the 
successful introduction of aluminum con- 
tainers into the division’s product line. 


Simplicity Engineering Company (Dur- 
and, Mich.) manufacturers of gyrating 
screen and simliar equipment, has ap- 
pointed Roy H. Clements, assistant ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Clements has 
been employed for 6% years in the com- 
pany’s Engineering Department. 


DEATHS 


William M. Armstrong, 58, president of 
the Armstrong Grocery Company, Sharon, 
Pennsylvania, and “chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the U. S. Wholesale 
Grocers Association, died at his home in 
Sharon of a heart attack on Wednesday 
evening, July 8. Mr. Armstrong, during 
the past eight years, served as a member 
of the governing body of USWGA. He 
was elected a vice president in 1951, be- 
came a member of the Executive Com- 
mitee the following year, and served suc- 
cessively as vice chairman and chairman 
1955-57. He became president of the As- 
sociation in 1957 and was chairman of 
the Board at the time of his death. 


Harry Whipple, 64, head fieldman for 
Quaker Maid Company, Brockport, New 
York, died suddenly on July 4, the day 
after he started his vacation. Mr. 
Whipple had been with Quaker Maid for 
the past 30 years. He is survived by his 
wife, two daughters, and two grandsons. 
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-TWO REASONS WHY 
YOU'LL SAVE MONEY 
WITH A BURT 
NON-STOP LABELER... 


Burt Labelers operate 
around the clock. One 
operator can keep one or 
more labelers in operation 
without being rushed. 


Burt’s Dual Label Feed 
and exclusive Auxiliary 
Feed Fingers give you 
neat, accurate labeling 
every time. 


BURT MACHINE CO. 


401 E. Oliver Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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low priced 
CANNED 
SHRIMP 


tie with 
long-profit 
items! 


Shrimp sell on sight and S 
move other high profit 
items off the shelf! 


Your customers will go for canned shrimp in a big 
way at today’s lower prices. For the first time in 
five years normal catches of succulent shrimp are 
being taken from the sea... processed and canned 
immediately for the American consumer ...a boon 
to jaded summer appetites. 


tie in—cash in! 
display and advertise 
CANNED SHRIMP 


wes This message sponsored by 


DEVEINED. 


The Peelers Company on 
behalf of the canned shrimp industry 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Watching Crop Developments — Vegetable 

Prices Mostly Unchanged — Warm Weather 

Aids Citrus Demand — Trading Basis On 

Fruits Sought—Sardine Pack Lags—Salmon 

Strong — Tuna Steady — Sturdy Export 
Outlook. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 17, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Interest is center- 
ing pretty much in reports from major 
canning areas on crop developments and 
early packing returns. In the meantime, 
distributors generally are covering 
prompt requirements as they arise but 
are not disposed to make any extensive 
forward commitments. Lower prices in 
prospect for new pack fruits from the 
West Coast are coming in for attention, 
particularly with respect to the probable 
effect of lower prices on sales of competi- 
tive frozen products. 


THE OUTLOOK—Current indications 
are that the distributing pattern of recent 
years, which has seen canners forced to 
carry substantial percentages of their 
season’s packs throughout the greater 
part of the ensuing marketing year, will 
remain unchanged this season. Mass dis- 
tribution generally has gotten down to a 
short-term replacement buying policy, 
and the increasing replacement of the 
traditional “warehouse” by the modern 
streamlined mechanized “distribution 
center” would indicate that this type of 
buying has come to stay. 


TOMATOES—Crop reports from the 
Tri-States area are being followed 
closely, but there have been no changes 
in prices reported. Buyers are taking 
supplies for prompt and nearby needs, 
but there is very little inclination to make 
forward coverage. Midwest canners are 
expected to get under way on tomatoes in 
volume by mid-August; meanwhile, 
carryover holdings are being held at $1.25 
for standard 303s, with extra standards 
at $1.35 and 2%s standards at $2.10, 
while 10s are generally held at $7.50 on 
extra standards. The situation in Cali- 
fornia is unchanged, 


CORN—Packers in the Tri-States are 
planning on early runs, and will be rush- 


ing the early pack into distribution as 
soon as possible in order to cash in on 
expected premiums until initial trade re- 
placement stocking has been completed. 
Meanwhile, the market on carryover corn 
is nominal, and offerings are on the short 
side. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — A steady 
market is reported on green and wax 
beans in the east, with buying generally 
of limited proportions ... New pack peas 
have been moving steadily, particularly 
on the lower grades, with mass distri- 
butors seeking 10-cent retailers—even if 
the peas have to be moved at cost... 
Spinach demand is packing up a little, 
with canner offerings of 303s dwindling. 


CITRUS — Warm weather over the 
country has brought with it an upsurge 
in consumer demand for canned citrus 
juices, and the market in Florida is hold- 
ing steady. Grapefruit juice 2s range 
$1.17'2 to $1.20, with 46-ounce at $2.60- 
$2.65, while blended ‘juice is generally 
held at $1.55 for 2s and $3.50 for 46- 
ounce, with orange juice 2s at $1.95 and 
46-ounce at $4.50. Fancy grapefruit seg- 
ments range $1.75 to $1.80, with fancy 
citrus salad 3083s at $2.85, all f.o.b. 
Florida canneries. 


OTHER FRUITS — Buyers are not 
rushing in on new pack California and 
Northwestern fruits, and expect to wait 
until the price pattern for the fore part 
of the new season is well established. 
Lower prices this season, reflecting larger 
crops, are expected to make for a better 
consumer demand on some items, parti- 
cularly apricots, and distributors will 
have to adjust their purchasing schedules 
in consequence, Marketers are looking for 
some opportunity to “trade” on new 
packs while the price basis is being 
shaken down, however. 


SARDINES — Canning operations in 
Maine continue backward, with the pack 
still running largely to fish counting 4 
and 5 to the can. The market is held un- 
changed on the basis of $8 per case for 
quarter keyless oils, f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON—Packing results in Alaska 
remain disappointing, and continuance of 
a strong market is in prospect. Demand 
for early shipment is particularly strong 
in the case of top grades of salmon, which 
have been in extremely short supply, but 
distributors are not seeking to stock too 
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heavily because of the relatively high re- 
tail prices in prospect. 


TUNA—A steady market rules on tuna 
in both California and the Northwest, 
with prices unchanged from previous 
levels. The outlook for the domestic 
pack has been strengthened by the limited 
offerings of Japanese tuna and reports 
from other countries shipping canned 
tuna to the U.S. indicate that the pro- 
duction has dropped sharply due to un- 
favorable fishing results. 


STUDY EXPORT OUTLOOK — Can- 
ners who have been making some pro- 
gress in making heavier inroads into the 
export market for canned foods are 
studying the outlook for shipments of 
1959 packs into foreign markets. The 
steady growth of self-service marketing 
in many parts of Europe, it is expected, 
in conjunction with better economic con- 
ditions in many areas and a rising stand- 
ard of living, will bring a moderate up- 
surge in demand for U.S.-packed canned 
foods, particularly in the fruits category. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruits Running To Small Sizes — Plants 

Operating To Capacity — Apricot Pack 

Passes Peak; Smaller Than Expected — 

Tomatoes About Ready — Asparagus Moving 
—Heavy Tuna Landings. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 16, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Extremely high 
temperatures prevailed in some sections 
of California during the week but no 
serious damage is reported to crops in 
which canners are directly interested. In 
some areas fruit ripened somewhat faster 
than desired and some has gone into cold 
storage to avoid loss, with canners 
operating to capacity. Fruit is running 
to smaller sizes than in recent years, 
with this attributed to the extremely 
light rainfall last winter and to continued 
warm weather. Shipments of last year’s 
pack have been stepped up somewhat 
since the first of the month with much of 
this showing attributed to the scaling 
down in prices on items such as peaches, 
pears and tomatoes. Canners are paying 
lower prices to growers for most fruits 
and vegetables and have scaled down 
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MARKET NEWS 


prices on many items of old pack as well 
as on packs now being made. 


APRICOTS—Canning of apricots has 
passed the peak, with the crop proving 
rather lighter than anticipated. Prices to 
growers have varied rather widely and 
are higher than when the season opened. 
At the opening of the season top price 
seemed to be $100 a ton but during the 
week as much as $110 has been paid for 
some especially attractive lots. Tonnage 
has fallen down in some districts and 
estimates of the canned pack are being 
revised downward. Buyers of the canned 
product have sensed the trend and some 
of the early orders placed have been re- 
vised upward. Fancy No. 2'% halves are 
still to be had at $4.00 but some canners 
are asking slightly more. Apricots for 
canning are now being grown in more 
widely separted areas and the canning 
season has been lenghtened somewhat. 


PEACHES — Elberta peaches have 
ripened rather earlier than usual in most 
districts and canning is under way on a 
fairly large scale. The fresh fruit market 
did not absorb its usual tonnage and can- 
ners are being called upon to handle more 
than their usual percentage of the crop. 
This fruit, like most other deciduous 
fruits, is running smaller in size than 
usual and buyers have been quick to 
specify large-size halves in their orders 
in some instances. Sales of new pack 
Elbertas have been repotred at $3.25 for 


No. 2% fancy halves or about the same 
as the going price on last season’s pack. 


PEARS—Some harvesting of Barlett 
pears are getting under way but these 
are for the fresh fruit market and little 
canning will be done before the end of the 
month. Prices to growers have not been 
named but promise to be well below those 
of last year. As has been the case with 
other fruits this season prices will prob- 
ably not be decided upon until the canning 
date nears. Prices for this fruit vary 
widely according to growing district. In- 
dications are that pears in some districts 
will sell at close to $72.50 a ton but the 
product from some other areas will move 
at $10.00 a ton less. Canners are basing 
their prices to growers closely on the spot 
prices on Bartlett pears. This fruit prom- 
ises to mature at a smaller size than 
usual, so large-size canner pears may 
command a premium. 

FIGS—The California fig crop promises 
to be the smallest in recent years and a 
smaller tonnage will be canned than usual. 
This item is not a large one with canners 
but every effort is being made to expand it 
and promotional campaigns are to be 
carried out as usual. Current prices on 
spot figs are largely as follows: No. 303 
fancy, $2.45; No. 2% fancy, $3.80, and 
No. 10 fancy, $12.40. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes for canning 
are making a splendid growth, due to un- 
usually favorable weather conditions, and 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY DB 


‘WESTMINSTER MD 
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LABELS 


canning operations promise to get under 
way next month. Prices to growers are 
still unsettled, with growers holding out 
for $22.75 a ton and canners unwilling to 
sign contracts at this price. Some con- 
tracts with unorganized growers are re- 
ported at $20.50 a ton. A fairly steady 
movement of the canned item is noted by 
the trade with standards moving at $1.75 
for No. 2% and at $6.50 for No. 10s. 
There are some rather heavy holdings of 
tomato catsup on the West Coast with 
prices varying widely. 


ASPARAGUS — A fairly good move- 
ment of new pack asparagus is reported, 
with emphasis on green tipped and white. 
Some canners comment on the fact that 
sales of their product for shipment to the 
European market has fallen below the 
showing of recent years to a correspond- 
ing date. Most items in No. 303 green- 
tipped and white are priced very close to 
$3.00, with the Colossal and Mammoth 
sizes only slightly higher. 


APPLE JUICE is in short supply, with 
a strong call for immediate shipments. 
This year’s apple crop promises to be 
rather smaller than in recent years, so 
the trend is toward higher prices. 


TUNA—Landings of tuna in California 
ports continue on the heavy side, totaling 
114,126 tons in the period of January Ist 
to July 3rd. Last year, to a corresponding 
date they were 100,468 tons and 7 018 
tons in this period in 1957. 
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A HUNDRED BUYERS ARE 
BETTER THAN ONE 


(Continued from Paye 9) 


* The present Federal tax structure is 
a major cause of mergers. 

¢ Price discriminations and unearned 
promotional allowances now enjoyed by 
the more unscrupulous large retail or- 
ganizations are another major incentive 
to mergers. 

* Other causes leading community en- 
terprise to sell out include lack of trained 
management, inability to obtain choice 
store location sites, high interest rates on 
borrowed money, difficulty in expanding, 
fear of strikes, growing complications in 
operating a private business, and per- 
haps most of all, the feeling that only 
large corporations have a good chance of 
continued success in the present atmos- 
phere. 

¢ The antitrust laws and their enforce- 
ment need to be strengthened substan- 
tially in their application to retail food 
distribution. 

¢ A thorough investigation into the 
causes and effects of retail food mergers 
is urgently needed. 

* Our free competitive economy is 
threatened by too much concentration in 
retail food distribution. Mergers are a 
prime source of centralization of power 
that is taking place. 


NIELSEN FINDINGS 

... More recently our attention has been 
drawn to another report which came to 
us in the regular course of business. I 
refer to the April 1959 issue of The 
Nielsen Researcher published by the A. C. 
Nielsen Company. This research com- 
pany with offices in the United States and 
many foreign countries is the world’s 
largest marketing research organization. 
It is well recognized in the food industry 
for its reliability. 

This report calls attention to the fol- 
low facts: 

¢ Buying concentration is a fact of 
food marketing today. 

* There has been an_ unparalleled 
growth of mergers and acquisitions in the 
food field since 1949. 

¢ Since 1953, mergers and consolida- 
tions have resulted in a reduction in the 
number of food chains from 273 to 77, a 
decrease of over 

* Concentration is now at the point 
where 66°; of all chain stores account 
for approximately 81°, of total chain 
food store sales. 

* Twenty-one per cent of the grocery 
stores sell 88%, of canned peaches, pears 
and fruit cocktail, and 85°, of canned 
corn, peas, catsup and tomato sauce. 

* In the period 1948 to 1957, the total 
number of food stores declined by almost 
16°, while total sales of those remaining 
in business increased 77%. 

* Competition among various products 
for scarce shelf space is very intense. 

These facts speak for themselves, They 
tell the story of enormous power develop- 
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ing in retail food distribution and extend- 
ing over a large part of the economy. No 
industry affects the welfare of so many 
people as does food. The growth of power 
concentration at the retail level extends 
backward all the way to the farm and 
forward to every family dinner table. As 
we stated in our merger report, “A nation 
that cherishes its economic freedom or 
prizes a system of minimum govern- 
mental interference in business can 
scarcely tolerate excessive concentration 
of economic power in retail food distribu- 
tion. Diversity of economic power is the 
keystone of the private enterprise system, 
and a very high degree of such diversity 
is more necessary in food retailing than 
it is in most other basic industries.” 


It is essential that economic power not 
be concentrated in retail food distribution 
under the direction of any small group of 
concerns regardless of how public 
spirited or efficient their managers may 
be. The existence of excessive power con- 
centrations in this sector of economy may 
well be sufficient to destroy the very 
basis on which this country’s economic 
and political freedom rests. 


We have tried to demonstrate that the 
basic cause of the most serious economic 
problems in food distribution today is 
the growing concenrtation of economic 
power at the retail level. From this one 
central fact springs a large number of 
harmful trade practices in the food in- 
dustry. These practices are symptoms of 
the alarming trend toward monopoly tak- 
ing place in retail food distribution. This 
fact provides the key to an effective solu- 
tion of the problem of maintaining a 
healthy competitive climate in the food 
industry. 


INJURIOUS PRACTICES & 
DISCRIMINATIONS 


As a result of the centralization of 
economic power at the retail level in the 
food industry, a large number of prac- 
tices have arisen which injure competi- 
tion and destroy or curtail competitive 
opportunities for community or Ilccal 
business as well as new business. 


(a) Mr. Bagley has just testified as to 
the great number of discriminatory prac- 
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P.O. Box 248 Westminster, Md. 


tices going on today. (Outright price dis- 
crimination, selling shelf & display 
space, advertising and promotional al- 
lowances — persistent “Wheeling and 
dealing.”) These impose enoromus com- 
petitive disadvantages on community 
food retailers feeding the trend toward 
greater concentration of food store sales 
in many market areas. 


SUPPLIER EMPLOYEES — Another 
example of such discriminations which 
has not been mentioned is some large and 
unscrupulous chains demanding manu- 
facturers assign a number of their em- 
ployees to help out in new stores being 
opened. These people work in new stores 
just as the chain’s own employees do, but ¥ 
they are on the payroll of manufacturers 
and suppliers. We understand that one 
large chain has had the services of as 
many as 200 employees of various sup- 
pliers at one time helping in their stores 
without cost to the retail organization. ‘e 


If suppliers do not provide these men, 
their products are not displayed in the 
stores. They are given the cold treat- 
ment, and a competitor’s line or the 
chain’s private brand gets preference. All 
this amounts to chains shifting a sub- 
stantial part of their labor cost to sup- 


pliers. This results in giving them a 
substantital competitive advantage. 


SELLING SHELF & DIS- 
PLAY SPACE—This practice goes along 
with outright selling of shelf and display | 
space to suppliers on the highest bid 
basis and with demands that suppliers 
pack their regular merchandise under a 
chain label at prices around 20 per cent 4% 
below regular prices. 


CHOICE LOCATIONS DENIED—(b) 
Mr. Kimberling’s statement filed with the 
committee tells the shocking story of how 
successful local retailers are denied an 
opportunity to lease choice locations for 
supermarkets in large regional shopping 
centers, 


(c) Mr. Swaringen’s statement filed 
with the Committee describes other un- 
fair trade practices which are causing 


~ 


discriminations by large interstate multi- 
unit operators is another very harmful 
practice. Community food retailers have 
a significant disadvantage in competing 
against unscrupulous organizations with 
a large number of stores in several states. 
Interstate chains have carried on price 
wars and give-away promotions in 
selected markets to drive out strong local 
competitors and acquire a greater per- 
centage of food store sales in such areas. 
The losses they suffer are met by siphon-  ~ 
ing profits from other markets where ~— 
they are operating at a profit. 4 


concern in the industry. “4 
PRICE WARS—(d) Geographical price a 


An eloquent description of the great 
harm done by this practice was given by 
Mr. Justice Douglas in Moore v. Mead’s 
Fine Bread Co. 348 U.S. 115, when in 
speaking for a unanimous court, he said, 
“If this method of competition were ap- 
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proved, the pattern for growth of mono- 
poly would be simple . . . The competitive 
advantage would then be with the inter- 
state combines not by reason of their 
skills or efficiency but because of their 
strength and ability to wage price wars. 
The profits made in interstate activities 
would underwrite the losses of local price- 
cutting campaigns.” 

The present Federal law against preda- 
tory price wars to drive competitors out 
of the market is extremely weak. Section 
3 of the Robinson-Patman Act has been 
interpreted to eliminate private suits for 
damages under this section. The chief 
victims of this practice are local food 
retailers. A large multi-state organiza- 
tion can easily destroy these retailers by 
waging a constant price war against them 
until they are driven out of business. 
When this is accomplished in a market, 
food prices go up above the level when 
competition from local operators was 
strong, and the large chain moves on to 
another market where the same process 
takes place all over again. 


VERTICAL INTEGRATION — (e) 
Vertical integration by large retail food 
stores operators is also a growing trend. 
The interim report by the Federal Trade 
Commission entitled “Economic Inquiry 
Into Food Marketing” shows that in 1958 
the total value of shipments from food 
manufacturing establishments operated 
by food chains was $1,303,600,000. This 
represents a 21%, increase since 1954. 
In the four-year period, 1954—1958, the 
total number of such establishments - in- 
creased from 285 to 326 or 14%. 


Chains manufacture their own bread 
and bakery products in some 147 plants. 
Last year these plants shipped $379,500, 
000 worth of such products. Thirty-nine 
coffee roasting plants shipped $234,400, 
000 in roasted or concentrated coffee, and 
for dairy products concentrated milks, 
fluid milk and other products they 
operated something like 80 plants with 
1958 shipments valued at $207,600,000. 

If large chains wished to proceed full 
speed in building their own processing 
plants, thereby creating a fully inte- 
grated operation from farm to table, it 


would raise havoc in the entire food in- 
dustry. Certainly this would ruin the 
market for many processors and manu- 
facturers who now operate as independent 
units. It would also provide a tremen- 
dous competitive advantage over com- 
munity retailers forced to depend on out- 
side sources of supply. 


Vertical Integration by food chains on 
a large seale is a sword of Damocles 
hanging over the food industry. Its lethal 
effect on growers, processors, manu- 
facturers and distributors in the food in- 
dustry would be absolutely devastating. 
No product regardless of how well it is 
advertised and accepted by the public can 
reach a vast proportion of consumers if 
it is excluded from the shelves of major 
food stores. Shelf space in these stores 
is the very life blood of many manufac- 
turers and processors. As this space 
passes into the control of fewer hands, 
economic power over the entire food in- 
dustry develops. The mere possibility 
that large operators may build their own 
plants and make numerous products now 
on the market is an ever present fear that 
hangs over the industry like a threaten- 
ing cloud. . 


The facts show that the major opera- 
tors of food stores have not integrated 
vertically to the extent they could based 
on the market power they already 
possess. The major reason for this is that 
they are able to force manufacturers and 
suppliers to grant one concession after 
another so that they now can purchase 
many products for less then they can 
make it themselves. Because of various 
forms of discriminatory advantages sup- 
pliers give to large buyers, it is un- 
economic for. them at present to build 
their own plants on any huge scale. It’s 
much easier and more profitable to 
squeeze tremendous discriminatory pre- 
ferences from suppliers than to make a 
great number of products in their own 
plants. This gives large buyers several 
advanatages. One, they get the product 
for less than what their costs wou'd be 
if they made it themselves. Two, they 
new receive numerous cost-saving ad- 
vantages such as fictitious a'!owances, 


guaranteed mark-ups, free services from 
supplier employees, etc. Three, they can 
effect a transfer of a part of suppliers’ 
costs in serving them to their smaller 
competitors who are charged higher 
prices to make up for the discriminatory 
concessions large buyers receive from 
manufacturers. 


So long as discriminations prevail as 
they do now and suppliers continue pay- 
ing tribute to large coercive buyers, the 
major chains are not likely to start build- 
ing their own plants on any vast scale. 
When and if large coercive buyers are 
forced to purchase their products on a 
fair competitive basis, vertical integra- 
tion will become a greater threat. The 
first and most necessary step is to stop 
the favoritism and unfair advantages 
large unscrupulous chains receive from 
suppliers. Today under iniquitous meet- 
ing competition loophole in the law one 
discrimination begets another and these 
are followed by several more. Section 2 
(f) of the Robinson-Patman Act prohibit- 
ing the inducement and receipt of discri- 
minations has not been effectively en- 
forced in the food industry. The entire Act 
needs to be strengthened both in its terms 
and in its enforcement. 


TAX DEDUCTIONS NEED PRESSING 

At the same time, positive encourage- 
ment should be given community food 
retailers by giving a tax deduction based 
on retained earnings reinvested in the 
business by providing some form of lease 
insurance opening large shopping centers 
to local operators and by reducing the 
unfair impact of the estate tax on 
family-held local enterprises. 


If discriminations were stopped and the 
government ceased impeding growth of 
local food operators through harsh  in- 
equitable taxation, the competitive at- 
mosphere in the entire food industry 
would improve considerably. 


If this is not done, the only alternative 
will be harsh government regulation over 
retail food distribution. The growth of 
excessive puwer concentrations in this 
scetor of the economy must be stopped if 
the private competitive enterprise sys- 
tem is to survive in the food industry. 
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Complete Can Handling 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise apecified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fev., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.45 
Large 3.35 
Med.-Small 3.20-3.25 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal............. 3.0 
Large : 90 
Med.-Small 2.90 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
3.50 
Large 3.49 


Mid-W., Fey., All Gr.. Cuts & Tips 


No. 1 Pic. 1.60 
1.85-1.90 
12.00-12.25 
BEANS, StriNncLess, 
East 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No, 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz 7 
o. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 10 6.25 
"Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
ig . No. 308....2.20 
11.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
~ Std., Gut, Ba, B08 1. 40 
10 8.7 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Min-WEstT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303......2.10-2.75 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
..7.00-8.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Wax, ay Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 9.25 
No. 10 8.25-8.75 
Ex. No. 1.35 
No 
SoutH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303......000 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
Std. No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.75-6.25 
RLUE LAKES 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv. No. 303....c00 1.75 
No. 10 si 9.75 
Ex, Std, & No. 1.50 
No. 10 R.25 
Std., No. 303 ieee 1.30 
REANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., — Gr., No. 305. ....2.25-2.50 
No. J 
Small, 2. 
No. 1 
Medium, No 
jo. % 11.00 
Ex. Std.. Gr. & Wh 
1.40 
Mi-West 
Fey., Gr., No, 2" 
No. 
..12.00 
Medium, No. 
No. 9.75 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 203........10.45 
No. 10 8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 “a 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 302 ........ 1.20-1.25 
503 Fey., Sl., 
5. 00-5. 50 
Diced, No. | 1.00 
10 4.75 
Fast, Fey., Diced, No. 202% 1.00 
No. 10 6.00 


Fancy, Diced, 


-90-1.00 
No. 5.00-5. 25 
Eas 
w. K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 8.75-9.50 
10 8.25-8.50 
303 1.40 
7.00 
No. 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz. 1.65 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
x, Moa. BOB 1.40-1.57% 
o. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.3 
No. 10 7.50 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
Fey., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 _— 
No. 10 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 


. 10 


0 


No. 10 — 
East SWEETS 
Fcey., Pod Run, No. 303. ........00 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 6.25 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 . .55-2.6 
1 sv., No. 10 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
1.4 
No. 10 
Ex. BS BOB. 
3 sv., ‘No 3 


4 sv., § 
Mip-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 808 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 7.50 
Ungraded, No, 1.30 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 10 7.50-8.50 
No. 10 6.75 
10 7.50 
No. 10 
PUMPKIN 
Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1. 
5.50-5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 .......00 1.12% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 5.25 
01.40-1.45 
No. 10 4.75-4.95 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.60-6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark Fey., No. 303.. BO 
No. 2% 85 


No. 10 
Calif., Fey., No. 308 ....1.17%-1.8244 
1.70-1.87 
No. 10 4.80-5.00 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., & 07%... 1.05-1.10 
No. 8, Sa. 2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 2.45-2.66 
No. 10 9.76 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES 
1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. BOS 1.15-1.17% 
No. 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
No. 308 170 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 303 1.35 
No, 2% 2.2542.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., No. 1 1.05 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2.10 
No. 7.25-7.50 
Calif., Fev Si 1.75 
No 2 50-2. 65 


ols 15-1. 20 
-1.65-1.70 


No. 6.50 
Tay “sta” BOB 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
Texas, Std., No. 303............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
14 02 1.50 
8.50-9.00 
Mid. West, 14 1.65 
9.50-10.00 
East, Fey., 14 1.77%-1. 
No. 10 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9.50-10.00 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 
No, 10 (per doz.) 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. m...os 
5 


No. 10 
Fey., 1.045, 


6.362700 
Md, "Fey. 1.046, Nor, 1....00...00 F 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.30-1.35 
7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 —- 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 8.25 
303 1,25 
7.76 
Sl., No. 10 9.00 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 4.00 
No. 10 


No. 10.50 
S.P. Pie = 12.00 
Fey Wh. Peeled, No. 2'%......4.00 
No. 10 13.50 
PT.UEBERRIES 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 1.85-1.90 
10.75-11.00 
R.A., Fey., No, 2% 85-6.10 
No. 10 20.75 
No. 10 19.45 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.30 
No. 3.65 
No. 10 13.75 
Choice, No. 303 2.22% 
$.40-3. 50 
No, 10 18.25 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Fla., Fey., No. 308 1.7! 
Key, Citrus Salad, 

Wo. 303 

PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303......2.0714 

No. 2% 3.00 


No. 10 10.90 
Choice, No. 303 1.80-1.85 
10.40 
2.80 
Sti, 1.75 
2.67 
No. 10 9.80 
No. 1 on 
Choice, No. 2.8714-3.00 
No. 10 5 
TEARS 
Fey., No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Choice, 
No, 2% 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
o. 
No. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No, 2......3.47% 
4.02% 
No. 10 15.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.80 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 11.75 
10 —— 
su. “Half Shoes, NO. 
2% 
Ne 10 
[LUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 30%..........0..1.90-2.00 
2.80-2.90 
9 


Choice, No. 303 
No 


JUICES 
APPLE 
46 o7, tin... 2.60 
CITRUS RLENDED 
Fla., No, 2 1.55 
8.50 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 02, 2.65 
ORANGE 
1.95 
46 02. 4.50 
Frozen, 6 02. 
12 oz. —— 
32 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Ne. 2. 1.35 
46 oz. 2.85 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 
No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
46 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 
46 072. 
4.60 
FISIT 
SAT.MON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Red, No. 00- 36.00 
Med.. 


P.S. Sockeye, 


Chum, Tall. No. 


12 2. “00 
.18.00-19.00 
10.50-11.50 


—~Per Case 


Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s 
Ovals, 48/1’s ........ 


Oil Keyless 
Oil Key Carton 
SITRIMP-Dev. 41% o7. per doz. 


Jumbo 6.45-6.90 
Large 5.85-6.25 
Medium 5.30-5.50 
Small 4.90-5.10 
Broken 4.50 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....11.50-12.00 
Fey., Light Meat, % 10.25-10.75 
7.00 
Chunks 9.00 


; 
| 
2 NO. 10. 
a Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303 ....1.40-1.50 
{ 
j 
3B NO. 10 508.50 a 
¢ 
00-7,50 
000 


